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HAVE WE NOT ALL ONE FATUER?....HATH NOT ONE GOD CREATED U8?....MALACHI. 
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THE PREACHER. not receive. All nature is in motion. Through- 











a i out the whole one part seems to aét for anoth- 
Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, todoctrine.’ ‘ ~~ es — ‘ fe 
er; and throughout the whole of this vast ma- 
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A SZRIVION. chine, called the Universe we see aconcatena- 


ON TRUSTING IN PROVIDENCE. tion of causes and etiects, or of certain means 
“weitee adapted tothe accomplishment of certain ends. 

BY 0. A. BROWNSON. . ; . : 
. - if cq | Lo expect any of these ends will be accomplish- 
Delivered at Auburn, N. ¥. Ath Sabbath in June,1829. | ed without the appointed means being used, is 
“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither ' to expect that which we have never yet seen 


shall fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive shail a . shi 
fail, and the fields shall yield uo meat: the flocks shall verified, and something which we have no 
warrant to believe we ever shall. 


be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in | . 
the stall: Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in | That God governs the world, is admitted by 
| 











the God of my salvation.”—Hab, iii. 17, 15. the Philosopher as well as by the Christian, 
No injunction is more frequently enforced, | but that he governs it by a special agency, or 
no duty, whether moral or religious, whether | by any immediate control, need not, and when 
nataaie positive, is more frequently recom- | properly understood, will not, #nter the creed of 
mended with every variety of argument, than | either. It is indeed often asserted, but will 
is our supposed obligation to trust in God and to | never be believed by him, who has any just 
commit all our interests to the disposal of the | conceptions of the great system of things with 
Most High. From time immemorial has this | which we are connected. 
been enjoined as our most imperious duty, and There is too much imperfection, too much 
every one who has been able to procure a sur- | evil every where prevalent, to allow us to pro- 
plice or a black coat and ascend the steps of a | nounce every thing the work of an all power- 
pulpit, deems it his prerogative to exclaim con- ful, wise and benevolent God. Say Jehovah is 
tinually “put your trust in God ;” and every | a being of absolute, of unbounded perfection, 
one who has been the subject of “special | and reconcile, if you can, this idea, with the as- 
grace,” who has had his sins washed away by | sertion that he governs every event, and that 
the outpourings of enthusiasm, assumes to him- | his immediate agency produces every thing 
self the right to warn sinuers to repent, to harp | which is in the existing state of affairs. Let 
constantly upon the great duty of trusting in | your eyes run over society; mark the evils 
God and to exhort us to be resigned to the Di- | which prey upon the human race—man de- 
vine will even though that will should consign | vouring man; brother supplanting brother ; 
us to eternal night. —nations waring against nations—pestilence 
But notwithstanding the hoary age of this | winging its noxious flight, scattering death in 
doctrine and the character of those who have | its progress—famine sweeping off its thousands, 
laboured to explain and to enforce its obligation, | carrying destruction to every department of 
it is little understood and perhaps there is no | life—poverty, stern unyielding poverty, bind- 
duty the nature and reasonableness of which is | ing millions in its grasp, and making them mere 
not more clearly perceived and more duly ap- | footstools for the more prosperous—take this 
preciated. It may not then, be unprofitable | view and tell me is this what we might naturally 
for us to spend a few moments at this time, in | expect from a Being whose nature is love and 
examining into the charucter of this injunction, | whose power is infinite ? 
its reasonableness, and also to enforce it so far as |} God no doubt governs the world. But he 
found to be proper, and to draw from it such in- | governs by those laws he inscribed on matter 
ferences, as may prepare us to go forward with | when he gave it birth, and by those he im- 
renewed ardour in the great work of meliora- | pressed an organized life, on the morning of its 
ting the condition of mankind. creation. These laws all nature does and must 
1. There are few subjects which have not a | obey. I ask not their wisdom nor their utility ; 
negative as well as an affirmative side. Trust- | but without some knowledge of them, hopes of 
ing in God is not sitting inactive, and vainly | happiness are vain. 
imagining the Deity will provide for our wants| Man cannot be rich without the use of 
without any exertions of our own. This is | means, learned without application to study nor 
presuming on Providence, an* expecting that | knowing without investigation. Just as absurd 
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i} to expect that God will make one happy when 
i) he neglétts the means which the order of the 
| Divine government requires him to exercise. 
The laws of God stamp indolence as the se- 
verest curse ever endured by man ; these laws 





have"determined‘man shall be an active being, | 


and that his felicity shall be purchased by the 
sweat ef his brow. Neither Providence nor 
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Grace promise us aught that is good for trust- | 
i and overflowing with kindness to all. 


ing in God while our duty is unperformed, or 
while we neglect those measures we should 


2. But trusting in God, as it should be un- 
derstood, is to exert ourselves, and to repose the 


fallest-eonfidence in Providence that when we ' 
have performed our duty, our labour shall not : 


be in vain; that though we see not the desired 


reward, though we obtain not the desired good, | 


we are te rely on Providence that it will soon 
or late be received. 

There is in man no small disposition to fret 
at the circumstances in which he is placed, and 
to be impatient of the least cross or disappoint- 
ment he is compelled to experience. He can- 
not, and if he can, he ought not reconcile him- 
self to suffering without endeavouring to re- 


move it—but if hie trusts in God, feels the con- | 


fidence, which constitutes the duty we are il- 
lustrating, that all things will eventually work 


together for good, he Will cease to complain of , 


much which would otherwise excite constant 
murmuring. 

To trust in God requires us to believe God 
is good. Without the conviction that he is 
good, we cannot trast himi: Nor can men put 
their trust in a being they believe to be bad.— 
Paint the character of God es I have often seen 
it d, and by those too who imagined 
they loved him—paint him as he often is paint- 
ed, the tyrant and not the Father of nature— 
seated in the distant heavens, looking down 
with scorn upon the multitude below—mock- 
ing the miseries of his people, and commanding 
the-angels of his vengeance to kindle the fires 
of hell, where the victims of his hate shall 
writhe with the bitter pangs of remorse, their 
bodies'swell and. burst with the perpetually in- 
creasing heat of Almighty fury! Paint him on 
Sinai convulsed, surrounded by the smoke and 
flames of the enraged mountain, hurling the 
winged bolts of wrath at man—at weak defence- 
less man—sporting with untold torture—drink- 
j sure from the dying groans of creatures 
himself has made—his eye resting with delight 
on a ruined and devastated world! Paint him 
thus, and say ye who have hearts to feel, and 
more than all, minds to think, can ye love him ? 
Swells the heart with the warm, the blissful 
emotion of love:as you contemplated the pic- 
tare! Does his character inspire you with con- 
fidence? feel you a desire to fly to his arms 
and trust your all to him ? 

Deluded mar may say be trusts, but his heart 
turns rebel! to his words, and give him liberty 


ADVOCATE. 
and it will overflow with indignation at the 
thought. Nor will man willingly place him- 
self within the power of one he hates ; «and the 
very constitution of his nature compels him to 
hate a being like the one we have described. 
To trust in God, to put confidence in the Most 
High, we must believe him good, andfto trust 
all to his wise disposal, we must view himvas 
the Universal Parent, unbounded in his love 


When we view Jehovah as the parent of the 


| Universe, when we contemplate him .as that 


Being whose tiature is love, on whose counte- 
hance eternally plays the smile of bemignity, 
who speaks but to bless, ahd issues no com- 
mand but to beatify sentient existence— 
mercy beaming from his presence and all the 
virtues, all the excellencies and all the perfec- 
tions surrounding his throne and giving per- 
| manence to his reign and felicity to his sub- 
| jects—when we thus view his character, we 
see so much loveliness, so much worth we fly 
at once to his arms, we Jean on his bosom, we 
trust ourselves, our all to his wise and parental 
care. 

But to trust in God we must believe him not 
only good, but we must believe he loves us.— 
| Vain were the attempt to put out trust in a be- 
, ing we believed regarded not our interests.— 
Though his bountcous hand were seen pouring 
| down blessings upon others, though for them 
he should distribute the choicest of heavens 
treasures and permit the glories of the celestial 
regions to beam in full effulgence upon their 
habitation, and though he should commission 
the angels of love, of peace and pleasure, to 
smooth their path and to carpet it with flowers 
—all were useless, would be unable to inspire 
the least confidence in the bosom of the forlorn 
individual, who believed himself forsaken or 
unbeloved by the Great Father of all.  Oth- 
ers,” he would say, “ others receive, let others 
trust. But for me—for me what hope? Deity 
disregards me. Heaven speaks, but not for 
me. I hear a voice, but it comes not to the 
heart ; it wakes within me, lone and dejected, 
no confiding emotion. The sun displays his 
beams ; the showers distill their genial ‘influ- 
ence ; the germ springs forth, the green blade 
appears; the air becomes fragrant with unfold- 
ing blossoms ; nature changes her verdant robes 
-—puts on-her golden crown, and her luxuriant 
harvest gladdens the hearts of thousands—But 
what is all this to me ? Jehovah does not love, 
he does not regard me. What is there te re- 
move the solitude I feel within? What to chase 
away the dark, desponding thoughts, which 
sting through the brain ? What can inspire me 
with confidence in God? or lead me to recline 
on his bosom for protection ?” 

Such would be one’s reflections were he call- 
ed upon to put his trust in that God who, as he’ 
believes, does not regard him. But change the 
caselet a man believe that God loves him, 
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und has a-regard for his welfare, that the laws | an undefined feeling of lassitude, diggust and: 


of nature and of Providence are designed as 
much for him as for any other, then he will feel 
himself safe, will see a being he can deem wor- 
thy of confidence, and he will give his heart to 
God and trust all to him. But unless it be al- 


mercies are over all his works, that he regards 
the interests of ail he has made, can any partic- 
ular individual without a special revelation to 
that effect, believe assuredly he is loved by 
Heaven? or without this conviction can he 
have.the assurance required? While I admit 
Deity disregards some, how am I to be assur- 
ed I am not one whom he disregards ? 
Trusting in God then, implies a conviction 
of his goodness, and not only of his goodness in 
the abstract, but of his tender regard for our 
individual interests. I have already told you 


| ‘The arm of flesh is a broken reed. ‘The world 
lowed Jehovah is good unto all, that his tender | 





what I mean by putting our trust iu God. It 
is after we have performed our duty, after we 
have done all we can do, to rest convinced there | 
is one Being, who overlooks creation, who has 
by his wisdom so ordered it, that our labours 
shall never be in vain; that, when we do all 
that human ingenuity can accomplish, though 
all around may be darkness, through which the 
eye cannot pierce, though calamity upon ca- 
Jamity may have driven us from the sunshine | 
of prosperity into the shades of wretchedness, 
though the fig-tree should not blossom, the 
vines yield no fruit; though the olive should 
fail and no meat be in the fields, the flocks de- 
cert the folds, and no herd be in the stall, we 
are to rejoice in the Lord, to joy in the God of 
our salyation. We are to recognize in all this 
a wisdom at work ; a superintending Provi- 
dence exerting its control to make these dis- 
couraging circumstances, these untoward events 
but the harbingers of a brighter day, the intro- 
duction to some good hitherto unknown. 

The reasonableness of this confidence is ob- 
vious. I will not refer you to books, nor will 
I attempt to prove it by the dicta of other ages, 
I ask not for precedents, I care not for authori- 
ty, however respectable—I refer you to the 
heart. My appeal is to the native undisgui- 
sed feelings of the human heart, and by their 
decision will I abide. I would not damp the 
courage of a fellow being, by dwelling on his 
weakness, nor repress the ardent aspirations of 


hope by pointing to the evanescent nature of «ll 
sublynary good. But the world is a scene of 
perpetual change ; life is exposed to a thousand 


cares and anxieties, to a thousand contingencies 
which we can neither foresee nor Prevent whe 
we do; sorrow will steal in uj heart, and 
the firmest will at tines bend beneath the pres- 
sure of grief. 

There are moments, there are, days, yea 
months and got unfrequently years, in almost 
every one’s (life, when the world has lost its 
power to chatm ; when the spirits sink ; when 
the heart becomes vacant ; when a tedious and | 


| all-wise, powerful and benevolent Being, gives 
|cible courage, gives it additional elasticity, 


| it had borne, enables it to rise superiour to ad- 
versity and to hide the present by drawing up- 
‘on the exhaustless stores of the future. 
|are those whe say there is no God, those who 
ruppose the world obedient to ne hand but stern. 
necessity—I have had such thoughts, but they 
shot through the heart with pangs too severe to 
describe, and they seemed to poison the soul 
and to dry up all the sources of its felicity — 
| But when those thoughts departed and I felt 
myself once more in the embrace of the God- 
| head, encircled by the arms of Divine affection, 
no argument was wanting to convince me, that 
man disbelieving in God must be. unh 
he who can put no trust in the Most High must. 
be miserable indeed. 


when he has no confidence that his labours will 
be rewarded. When he believes he cam aceom- 
plish nothing he will not accomplish half he 
might, had he believed he could’ and would he 
suecessful. 
feeble and disheartened by the conviction: it 
cannot conquer, and you may vouch for itsde~ 


feat 
Cal. 


the same in every department of life in-every 
thing about which we can be employed. What- 
‘ever has a tendency: to inspire man with. firme. 
ness, to give him confidence of suceeeding in 
his exertions, will, not only give him more, in- 
ternal enjoyment, but by the mental force. it 
gives, will enable him to accomplish more than 
would otherwise have been in his power, 
















































depression, usurps the whole man, and renders 
the mind peinfully sensative to the minutest 
incident that strikes across it. It is then .wé 
look eagerly for some arm on which to lean.— 


can present nothing which the. heart does net 
reject, or deem unable to support. its. sinking 
hopes. Where shall we go? Where find the 
arm which can uphold ? 

Often docs a dark cloud hang over our pros- 
pects and hide from our sight all future good ; 
a thick impervious gloom gathers -round, the 
heart—where is the sum-beam to-dispel that 
cloud ? Where the light to dissipate that gath= 
ering gloom? Look, ye who sigh at your.con- 
dition, ye who weep over your misfortunes and 
despair of felicity yet to come, look to Ged, te 
that Great Being whose power is every where 
felt, whose wisdom is every where displayed, 
and whose goodness is unto all—fly to him, 
lean on his Almighty arm, light will burst from 
his throne, the clouds will disperse and the 
cheerful sun of hope will shine upon the heart. 

The thought that nature is butthe will of an 


new force to the mind, inspires it with invin- 


which throws off the burthen of wretchedness 


There 





appy, and 


Man labours neither long nor successfully, 


Let an army front an epposing one, 


{ts attack will want spirit, andoit willfajh 
prosecute, any advantage it may gain. Itds 





Let an army rush to battle under the full 
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conviction their cause is espoused by Heaven, 
and that God will crown their arms with vic- 
tory ; they fight with redoubled force and per- | 
Severe with the most undaunted resolution.— | 
Let every man be engaged in those employ- | 
ments which, he believes, God will prosper, | 
let man trust in God, and he will go forward | 
with cheerfulness, and exert a power, in his | 
labour, of which he was before unconscious.— 
With this confidence he rises a more noble be- 
ing, a higher dignity clothes his countenance ; 
a loftier fire shoots from his eyes ; his whole 
soul becomes enlarged ; his thoughts more sub- 
lime, and he half imitates the perfections of that 
God in whom he trusts. Danger is despised : 
troubles and difficulties give way, and adversi- 
ty itself becomes but the means of his eleva- 
tion. 

This confidence in God is called a duty and 
he who has it not, is branded a criminal. It | 
may be so. I call it not a duty, and certainly | 
he who has it not, is sufficiently wretched with- | 
out being upbraided as guilty. It is not mine ' 
to say who is guilty before God. The secret | 
recesses of the heart are closed to my observa- 
vation, and the criterion by which man is to be | 
devlared guilty before his God, is unknown to | 
me. But whoever learns the character of the | 
great Parent of all, as revealed in his works , 
and in his word, will feel the confidence requir- 
ed. Whoever contemplates the stupendous 
display of his loving kindness, made by the 
Gospel which brings life.and immortality to 
light, to cheer the hearts and dissipate the fears | 
of a long benighted and disconsolate world, will | 
feel the goodness of God, and will not hesitate | 
to trust in his Providence and rejoice in the | 
Lord, yea joy in the God of his salvation. 

I need not labour to enforce the lessons of my 
subject, but when I view the loneliness of Zi- 
on, mark the desolations of the Church of God, 
I cannot resist the opportunity, to draw from it 
arguments to soothe the anxious mind, and to 
inspire the benevolent heart with courage to 
persevere in the cause of humanity. 

Long has the philanthropist mourned over 
the folly and credulity of mankind, long has the 
tear glistened in his eyes, as he surveyed the 
wide spread ruin of the human race, the spirit- 
ual famine and moral pestilence by which they 
have been consumed, their hopes blasted and 
themselves doomed to drag out a cheerless ex- 
istence, unknown to the health of virtue, un- 
supplied with the bread of life. On every 
hand we have seen a universal commotion, and 
from every quarter we have heard a continual 
buzz—all striving amid the confused din of bu- 
siness to lessen their uneasiness and to increase 
their enjoyments, and still from every quarter, 
through every age and in every country is reit- 


erated the question, “who will show us any 
?”? 
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| temples of pure religion have been demelished 





Prophets and priests have pretended to give 
us directions—have seemed confident that if 


we followed their prescriptions, our maladies 
should be healed and our souls supplied with 
bread, with wholesome food. We have listen- 
ed attentively to their doctrines, we have fol- 
lowed with undeviating aceuracy their direc- 
tions, the evil has not disappeared, the pesti- 
lence yet rages and the famine has not abated 
its fury. The church was established; the 
spires of Zion rose sublime to the skies. Her 
lofty walls, her splendid palaces, the rich deco- 
ration of her temples, seemed to promise a re- 
treat that would shelter us from the storms of 
the world, and present whatever could charm 
the eye. 

But the glory of Zion has departed! The 
Church has been stripped of its beauty and be- 
come the sport of every one who passes by.— 
That splendid city, founded by the Saviour of 
the world has been deserted, and those institu- 


tions which should have been the nursery of ° 


virtue and the asylum of the oppressed, which 
should have healed the broken hearted, com- 
forted the mourner, lightened the heavy laden 
of their burthens and enabled the weary to find 
rest to their souls—those institutions, planted 
as it was said, by the Deity and were the pecu- 
liar objects of his care, institutions which were 
to send peace on earth and good-will to man, 
have long since been laid in the dust. The 


and their lofty columns overgrown with moss. 

The Empire of Christ, which promised so 
much felicity to the world, has been over-run 
by the ruthless invader, its glory has fled be- 
fore'the ravaging Goth, and its peace has van- 
ished in the triumph of barbarous sectaries. A 
thousand petty communities have. been estab- 
lished, and humanity has wept over the bitter 
wars which they have constantly waged against 
each other. Religion has been sacrificed to 
the demon of discord and felicity on earth to a 
dream of a phantom world. 

Many have indeed arisen to humanize the 
savage hordes, to soothe their animosity, to 
mollify their rage, to dissipate the clouds which 
hang over our moral heavens, and to pour in 
light upon our dark habitation. But they have 
often fallen a prey to the zeal of those for whose 
benefit they laboured. A deaf ear has been 
turned to their lessons, their names branded 
with reproach and their souls anathematized 
and sentenced to eternal woe. 

And even now, when the human race seem 
to have survived their downward progress and 
are beginning to rise in the scale of moral and 
intellectual worth, the prospects of Zion are 
deeply shaded with gloom, and it requires no 
ordinary share of moral courage, to stem the 
current of popular clamour and of sectarian in- 
vective. Even now the benevolent heart is 
often pained to see how few are the friends of 
truth! how few can be collected to hear those 
sentiments which ennoble man and do honour to 
his Creator! While the temples of discord, o 
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jolly, of superstition and of ancient fraud are 
crowded almost to excess, the numberof those | 
who bow at the shrine of just knowledge, is | 
few and of that number many are timid and | 
half discouraged. 

But my brethren, however much we may | 
deplore this state of things, a just confidence in | 
God, bids us not be depressed, by no means to 
abate the least in our benevolent exertions.— | 
Know, the world is governed by a steady, un- 
erring hand. No lawless tyrant sways the 
sceptre of Universal empire ; no arbitrary mis- 
rule reigns in the heavens. A certain ORDER 
is established. The primordial laws of nature 
retain their primitive force. These laws fix to 
every act itsdue reward. Obey these and man 
is happy. The reward may often be delayed 
but it shall come. The labours of virtue shall 
not be in vain. He whocomes forth to enlight- 
en the world, may rely on the Sovereign of the 
Universe to give eflect to his exertions. He 
may read his success in every law of nature. 
Knowledge shall prevail over ignorance, hones- 
ty over craft, and sincerity over hypocrisy.— | 
Sooner shall nature fail, sooner shall the. sun | 
withhold his influence and the planets fly from | 
their orbits, than that virtue shall not be re- 
warded and philanthropy not receive her re- 
compence. 

The time may be long’ere the millions of our 
race, will awake from the stupidity into which 
the folly of other ages has thrown them. Long 
may we have to plead with man to be wise.— 
But if we kindle the fire of intellect, the breath 
of the Almighty shall fan it to a flame, and its 
illuminations shall irradiate the world. Though 
we may not see the full harvest of what we 
sow, posterity shall—nations yet unborn shall 
reap the fruit of our labours. We may look | 
down the stream of Time and see generations | 
hereafter to be, influenced by the opinions we 
form and by the institutions we establish. Ev- 
ery new truth we discover, and every just opin- 
ion we inculcate, will be attended by an ever 
accumulating degree of felicity for those who 
shall comp after us. Away then with despair. 
Farewell to dejection and to gloomy forebo- 
dings. Let us feel the importance of the work 
we have commenced. Let us rest assured God 
reigns and that his Providence will protect us, 
and then we may ever say, “‘ Although the fig- 
tree shall not biossom, neither shall there be 
fruit in the vines; the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meats; the 
flocks shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; Yet we will re- 
joice in the Lord, we will joy in the God of our 
Salvation.” 








Dowry.—The best dowry to advance the 
marriage of a young lady is, when she has in 
her countenance mildness ; in her speech wis- 
dom ; in her behaviour modesty ; and in her 
life virtue. 
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ORIGINAL OO ATIONS. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. ‘ 
Mr. Brownson: a 

Dear Sir—The manner in which you have 
been pleased to notice me in the 13th No. of 
your paper, if allowed to pass without any re- 
mark from me, might lead the publick to su 
pose, that I had been engaged, both publickly 
and privately, in plotting your ruin; and, that 
this proceeded from a hostile disposition to- 
wards you. 

What information you have received by pri- 
vate letters I cannot say—I have spoken to 
several persons about the course you were pur- 
suing, in plain terms, and without disguise ; 
and what I have said, in the first place origina- 
ted in the inquiries of others, what I thought 
of some of the sentiments you advanced. I 
could not in conscience approve of them, nor 
could I consistently withhold an answer. But 
this I aver as the truth, I was silent ds long as 
I could be, compatibly with my feelings. : 

The ‘ charges I have preferred publickly, 
are no personal charges to you, for the letter 
you doubtless allude to, which is published in 
the 2d No. of the Utica Evangelical Magazine, 
neither mentions your name nor that of your 
paper. What I have said in that letter, is, I 
think, fairly deduced from your writings. 1 
designed it as cautionary, and meant no evil. 
This is all I have made publick ; and if your 
notice of me did uot call for this communice- 
tion, it is probably all I should ever have writ- 
ten on the subject. 

The letter I wrote Mr. Doubleday, was caus- 
ed by a fact, which I am confident will not be 
considered unworthy of notice by yourself.— 
But that letter was private, and originated in 
the following circumstance: a worthy patron 
of the Advocate, and far ‘ less timorous than 
discerning,’ who, by his upright deportment, 
and laudable endeavours to procure the paper 
read by the opponents of Universalism, made 
it extensively useful while it was conduéted 
by Br. Everett, informed me, that he did not 
pretend to put the Advocate into the hands of 
opposers any more, but used the Religious In- 
quirer for that purpose. My object in writing 
to Mr. D. was, to remove this unpleasant em- 
barrassment. This is the sum of my offending. 

In entering your columns, which I never 
should have done on this subject had you not 
invited it, I hope to be governed by “ the meek- 
ness of the Gospel, and the candour true philo- 
sophy always inspires.” But I assure you, sir, 
that, should I have occasion to write my creed 
before I get through, I shall not urge the ne- 
cessity of “ believing, that Jonah swallowed the 
Whale,” or any such “ marvellous stories” — 
nor shall I trouble the reader with the levity 
you have manifested, on a serious subject.— 
And if you “ will reason the point to the satis- 
faction of the pious,” and prove yourself “ q 
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Jirm believer of the gospel of Christ,” 1 shall feel 
a satisfaction which | have not experienced for 
, @length of time. I should rejoice at being per- 
suaded, that you are “a firm believer in the 
Gospel of Christ.”” But [ishould regret to have 
such a believer write end publish what you | 
have. And, sir, if now, on reviewing your Es- | 
says and Sermons, | could say I have been mis- | 
en about your sentiments, [ should be hap- 
py to acknowledge it in the most publick man- 
ner. 

In this letter, I shall confine myself mainly 
to what you have written on the existence of | 
Gotland the inspiration of the scriptures. I | 
am not ambitious to prove you are not ‘a be- | 
liever in the Gospel of Christ,” but would 
heartily prefer proving that you are one. And 
though I shall endeavour to treat you and the 
subject fairly, I shall not spare where you have 
betrayed the cause of truth, and apparently 
aimed at its crucifixion. 

You say--“ The only kind of inspiration | 
which to me appears rational, is inspiration by | 
suggestion.” —* The inspired person feels a cer- 
tain impulse, under the influence of which he | 
speaks. If he feel the impulse of truth, what 
he says will be true ; if the impulse of errour, | 
what he pronounces will be false.”—p. 86. 

Nothing is here provided to suggest to the 
mind of the inspired person whether it is a 
good or a bad being, or any being, that gives | 
the impulse ; for under its influence he speaks, | 
and he may speak truth or falsehood, by the 
same spifit, according to the impulse it may | 
give. This is the-only guide or ground where- | 
by we are to know whether any part of the bi- | 
ile is inspired of not—that is, on this * attenu- 
ated thread” the whole fuct of inspiration is 
suspended. You indeed allow of the use of 
reason te examine what is inspired and what is 
not. This is well. But it leaves inspiration, 
» tM sey'the least, very doubtful ; and indeed it 
““seems difficult to view it in avy other light 
than as the mere accidental fancy of the per- | 
son acting by such an impulse. And alluding | 
to the professed inspiration of the apostles, you | 
say—‘ Perhaps the testimony of such persons | 
would have weight in a court of law, espe‘! 
ly three thousand years after their death, tuo’ | 
rejected with contempt by their contem; | 
ries !!” But the conclusion you finally arriy 
at about inspiration is—‘‘ The sacred writers 
were inspired then by a holy spirit, and wrote 
what Such a spirit or DIsPosITION indu-::! 
them to believe to be correct. I do not call 
this inspiration supernatural but extraordina- 
ry..—p. 87. The sacred writers appear to 
have been well disposed men, and, inspire:i 
by their good disposition, they were prevented 
from “ falling into known or wilful errours”— 
We have many persons among us, inspired in 
the same way now. But how do you arriv: 
at the conclusion, that these holy men were | 
@uabled “ todo and say what they never would 





| argument, as you have called it. 


have thought, and what none would ever have 
conceived under any other circumstances what- 
ever,” unless it is merely, that, being inspired 
by a yood disposition, they were better circum- 
stanced (as all good men are now) to desire to 
do good, and speak truth, if they could only know 
what it was. This spirit prevented them from 
falling into known or wi/ful errours. This spirit 
is possessed by every truly good man now.— 
You say—* I do not cali this inspiration super- 
natural but extraordinary.” It truly is not-su- 


| pernatural, nor is it even extraordinary: for it 


has been quite common in all ages, and, in 
some degrte, in all countries. And, if-the 
world has improved, we heve more-of this kind 
of inspiration now, and, perhaps, in as high 


| state of perfection and cultivation as it has ever 


been possessed in any former period. Bat if 
inspiration be not supernatural, it is not “ above 
nature,” nor * above the course of nature.” And 
if it be not beneath nature, it is natural, or it is 
nothing. On your ground, then, should I adopt 
the whole, I would say—‘ I can see nothing 


| in nature nor in revelation that appears able to 


origimate the idea of a God in my mind, be- 


| cause inspiration is not supernatural, but natu- 


ral, or a part of nature.”—This is the highest 


| round of your theory of inspiration. You, of 
all other men, have need to believe in super- 


natural inspiration. For if nature cannot ori- 
ginate the idea of a God to your mind, nothing 


else that you are in possession of ean, for it is - 


the only inspiration you admit, and bence you 


| have nothing but nature for your guide, yours 


self being witness. 

Inspiration is not so much on your ground of 
You say it 
is extraordinary. But does this make it so? 
Truiy, sir, you have made it out a very common 
thing. ‘The spirit that inspires, is only a holy 
or good disposilion, “ the governing power of 
the mind,” which prompts the inspired person 
with a wish to benefit his -brethen, by telling 
them the truth, and keeps him from falling in- 
to £nown or wilful errours (this is nog very ex- 
traordiary) but icaves him unable t trace the 
origin of ¢:.coveries beyond his own holy spi- 

t, or disposition to tell the tr cause there 
s nothing supernatural in it. If you believe 

a ‘sod, what has originated the idea of his 

istence! Nature has not, because it could 
not; yet you call it weaderful.. You say you 
‘take your belief from the scriptures.. But reve 
‘lation is deficient, for according to your own 
telling, it is only natural, exceedingly common, 
and can neither be wonderful nor extraordinary. 
A person inspired in this way could not learn 
there is a God without learning it from nature, 
for you allow of nothing else. An Atheist may 
possess this goud disposition, or holy spirit, be 
inspired in the same way, and be prevented 
‘¢ from falling into known or wilful errours.”— 
And yet the holy spirit would not reveal to 
him the idea of a God. He would be still an 
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Atheist. But if you believe in a God, what is | views.of inspiration, and other statements you” 4 


he? He must “ be nature or a part of nature. 
This is the same as Atheism.” This conclu- 
sion is inevitable. For by putting the most 
favourable construction on your language that 
I can, and I wish to do so, [ cannot discover, 
nay, your words deny, that you believe in any 
inspiration adequate to reveal the existence of 
God if nature cannot, because you admit of no 
higher principle than nature by which men can 
be inspired. And though you call it extraor- 
dinary, your arguments on that subject show 
that it is not. But, sir, however common you 
have made the subject of inspiration, there are 
many things in nature that are truly extraordi- 
naty. Now the whole seems resolved into 
this: Some persons under the impulse of “ a 
holy spirit or disposition” as “ the governing 
power of their minds,” said there must be a 
God that made the universe. But how did 
they come by this notion? Not in a “ super- 
natural” way, but either by accident, or by 
“‘ the course of nature,” though it was an ex- 
traordinary discovery. Those who heard this 
suggestion announced, began to look around 
them, and concluded, it must be so, because 
reason did not contradict it. Thatis all. Na- 
ture inspired them, or they spake by accident, 
and without design. 

The high and enthusiastick tone in which 
you speak of the voice of nature being the word 
of God—“ so loud that the deaf may almost 
hear—so plain the fool may understand—So 
sweet, the stupid and the insensible must ad- 
mire’’—-plain without“ interpreters” or“ teach- 
ers,” and captivating without “ persuasion,”’ 
makes it evident, that you are extremely neg- 
ligent, or hold out appearances to deceive your 
readers. 

What must a discerning reader think of the 
following sentiments taken from your writings : 

1. That “* Man, wherever beheld, No mat- 
TEB EN WHAT AGE or in what country, recog- 
nizes an over-ruling Power on whom he is de- 
pendent, apd to whom he believes himself to 
owe allegfance.”—p. 9. 

2. That you can see nothing in nature that 
appears able to originate the idea of a God in 
your mind. 

3. That, to originate such an idea is the bu- 
siness of inspiration. And, 

4. That you consider only as inspired, the 
doctrinal part of the New Testament or of the 
Christian scriptures. 

If a reconciliation can be effected here, it 
will require greater powers of inspiration than 
you have inculcated, or allowed to the saered 
writers or to any other being. Did you mean 
to be suienteek, that the doctrinal parts of the 
WewTestament were inspired and made known 
to the Jewish prophets, and, that Jesus and his 
apostles recognized those doctrines, and selected 
them as Christian in their day? You cannot 
take this ground without contradicting your 


| have made, nor without disallowing of inspira- 
' tion to Christ and his apostles. Ya this isthe 
‘ only ground you can take, and make it appear 
| even possible, that ‘ Man,’ in anyage beforet 
| Christian, ‘ recognized a God or an over-ruling 
, Poweron whom he was dependent or towhom 
: he owed allegiance.’ Look at it candidly, sir, 
' and if you will say you would. be an Atheist 
: for all that nature could originate, it is certain 
| you must be an Atheist for any thing in- 
| spiration can do, (for it is only natural).or you 
| must believe without evidence, which you 
would not like to admit. But I will leaye thes 
clashing statements for you to solve in the Bent 
of your own faith. ‘ 
will observe however, that no eredit cam 
| be given to the doctrinal part of the New Tes- 
| tament, if the prophetick partof the old be not 


inspired. The sacred historian of the Chris- j 


tian scriptures, says, “ For this is he (John) of 
whom the prophet Isaiah speaketh in these 
words: ‘ The voice of one proclaiming in the 
wilderness, prepare a way for the Lord; make 


John, Mark i. 2—Luke iii, 4. “ Yea, and all 
the prophets from Sumuel, and those that fol- 
low after, as many as have spoken, have like- 
wise FORETOLD of these days.” Acts, iii. 24, 
Jesus himself, speaking of John, says, “For 
this is he concerning whom it is written, . Be- 
hold I send mine angel before thee who shall 
prepare thy way—and if ye will bear to be 
told it, this is the Elijah that was to come.”— 
See Matt. xi. 10, 14. Mal. iii. 1, and iy. 5.— 
If you admit the truth of these declarations of 
Christ and the Evangelists, you will find your 
kind of inspiration inadequate, unless you con- 
tend, that events of this description were fore- 
told in the same way we calculate an eeli 

and moreover, you will have to grant, 
Jewish prophets were inspired in a sup 

ral manner. For if this be not so, it is a fact, 


a 


Apostles and Evangelists were deceived them- 
selves, or they acted a grossly dishonest part in- 
deceiving others. For they all have recourse; 
to the Old Testament, and recognize the say- 
ings of the prophets as predictions calculated 
for, and fulfilled in, the beginning of the Chris- 
tian age. ; 
You have given a pledge to prove yourself 
‘a firm believer in the Gospel of Christ.” I 
sincerely hope you will do it, for the honour 
of the cause implied by the title of your paper. 
But this you have yet todo. For if you assert 
a thousand times, that you believe in the ex- 
istence of a God and the inspiration of the doc- 
trinal part of the New Testament, and your 
premises deny this assertion, you must_ either 
be credulous (a charge which you would be 
the last to own) or uncandid. You tell us, 





that the existence of God is evident to every one 


for him a straight passege.” Isai. xl.3. Mark - | 
and Luke cite the same passage in speaking of - 


which cannot be disguised, that Jesus, the © 
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' who will use his senses and exert his under- 


standing (natural gifts) and at the same time, 
that nature can prove nothing separate from her- 
self. In the same essay you tell us, that you 

p how the Universe came because revela- 
tion has informed you—-and that nature is won- 
derful because we do not know how it came.— 
You say you believe in a God—whose word is 
no mysterious sound, no unintelligible yargon— 
(and this two, while you are zealously descant- 
ing on nature.) Yet “whether the mighty 
energy, the mysterious power which pervates 
the whole of nature and enables the Oni verse 
to perform its various and ever-varying pheno- 
mina, be a Being separate from matter or inhe- 
rentinit; whether it produced and arranged 
the vast machine or be the result or aggregate 
of all the laws by which matter is actuated ; 
whether it acts by intelligence or a blind neces- 
sity—are questions which baffle all our powers 
to answer, and which is the correct, man can- 
not by all the faculties nature has given him, 
ever ascertain.” p. 21. What then has orcan 
determine this to the satisfaction of any person, 
if there be no supernatural inspirstion ? Noth- 
ing! and here are difficulties, sir, which he at 
the very threshold of your work, which many 
a sincere Christian would be glad to see remo- 
ved out of the way, and which you must re- 
move, before you can prove yourself a ‘ firm 
believer’ in that Gospel which recognizes an 
intelligent God as its author. 

I am persuaded, that no man can help, and 
should not be blamed for his honest sentiments. 
And though before you united with the Presby- 
terians you were an avowed Atheist ; and 
though but a few months before. you took the 
management of the Advocate you renounced a 
belief in the scriptures (and must have been an 
Atheist again unless nature appeared more 
‘brilliant at that time) yet, I should be the last 

to attach any blame for all that. And I now 
solemnly declare, that I should never have 
opened my lips on this unpleasant subjeet, if 
many prominent parts of your writings did net 
show, that your sentiments have undergone but 
bf little if any change for the better. 

here repeat, I am not.ambitious to prove 

you an unbeliever, and from my soul I regret, 
that what I have said was called for. And if 
you will, logically and candidly redeem your 


je you and your paper shall have my cor- 
bse abo Yours, &c. W.I. REESE. 


~ ADVOCATE AND INVESTIGATOR. 


4$ ZARNESTLY CONTEND FOR THS FAITH.” 


TO JAMES LUCKEY.—NO. 4. 
Dear S1r—Owing to the multiplicity of my en 
gagements I have delayed answering your last longer 
than I intended. I avail myself of the first leisure I 
have to atone for my neglect. In my last I intimated 
that my next would exhibit the direct scriptural proofs 
of the salvation of all men, but in my interview with 
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you at my honse, you thought I did not treat your let- 
ters with sufficient attention. I am sorry sir, 1 have 
given you any reasen tocomplain. You shall haveno 
cause to reiterate that complaint. For I will now at- 
tend to what you have offered. , 

1 am pleased to find you saying in your last thutyeu 
“wish to be open to conviction, and to treat this #aB- 
ject with that dignity the concerns of eterpity@eé- 
mand.” This is well. Unless a men is willing tobe 
convinced, logick is spent in vain upon him. Your 
favourite poet will tell you, ; 

“ A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 

I know little about the “ concerns of etornity” con- 
sequently may unwittingly transgress the “ dignity” 
they demand, but I hope [ sha!l always observe that 
dignity which a love of truth always inspires. 

I told you that in the question before us it was ne- 
cessary to consider each individual] a distinct and sep- 
arate creation. I gave my reasons. You have very 
easily disposed of the position. You had only tosay, 
“ with a moments reflection, you will not wonder if! 
should manifest more surprise at this assertion of yours 
than you did at my disposition to destroy evil, for it is 
certainly most absurd.” Sir, I admire the facility of 
your legick, you reason with unequalled despatch, bat 
ifit were seasoned with a little proof it would be more 
acceptable to my taste. 

“It strikes me forcibly,” you say, *‘ that we should 
take things as they are.” Very well, we find evil as 
one of the things which are. Evil is not a character- 
istick of good, and the being which prodtces it know- 
ingly isbad. God according to your views is the Au- 
thor of “the things which are” consequently of evil, 
now if you do not look to its termination, how will you 
muina&in the absolute goodness of God? You may say 
he is good, and if your mode of argument be correct it 
will be argument enough. 

You say “ it remains with me to show that God’s ad- 
ministration will he changed.” I beg your pardon, as 
that is a position I have never assumed; and as I main- 
tain the reverse,I think it would be ungenerous te 
compel me to prove it. For that would require me to 
prove your side of the question as well @>my own.— 
Remember ‘“ we must take things as they are.” You 
say the government of God will not be changed. Now 
it is very evident, man here is a progressive being and 
that God gives him the means of salvation, I have the 
right therefore to infer man will always have the 
means of salvation within his reach, at least, :t re- 
mains with you to show they will ever be taken 
away. 

You say I “infer God’s administration will be chan. 
ged.” Tam sorry Sir to insinuate your memory failed 
you in this instance. I happen never to have made 
such a statement, on your account Sir! regret I neg- 
lected it. You say my “ whole creed depends on my 
notions of right and wrong” or of * what would be 
right and wrong in an infinite God.” And will you 
tell me on whose notions of right and wrong your creed 
depends? Surely Sir, know not what alternative you 
can have, vou must take either vour own ‘notions or 
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the notions of another, and will you blameyme because 
I prefer. my own. 

You seem to think it very unsafe and very absurd to 
rely-on cone! nsions which our * corrupt natures and ig- 
norant minds may tell us is right or wrong.” I regret 
Sigjave have nothing better fo rely on. If you know 
@hany thing which can draw conclusions but “ our cor- 
nupt natures and ignorant minds”! would thank you 
for some information. But you say what is “ right 
or wrong in a God.” Now I have been so foolish as to 
suppose right is right the world over. I affix to this 
term « uefinite idea. When one tells me Ged will do 
right, | understand the expression. When one tells me 
God will do so, I say [do not know whether he will or 
not but I say he will if he does right, so of wrong. 

You also seem afraid of such conclusion because 
your ignorance of the “ government of God” is so great 
you cannot tell “ what is right or wrong in reference 
to.that government.” Great as your “ ignorance” is, 
will yo. not tell us, it is right for God to punish the 
wicked eternally? or do you not pretend to determine 
whether it is right or wrong for him thus to punish ? 

You also say “ facts make you afraid to trust your 
hopes of salvation on ‘his (7) hypothesis! Very well I 
hope you will rest upon the rock of ages, though you 
may think your ignorance too great to look for it.— 
Your next fear arises from a shadow, for the position 
before which you tremble is a creation of your own 
fancy—I disown it. 

The poetry you have quoted is very fine, but the 
author of it understood making rhymes better than 
ethicks or theology. You “protest against reasoning 
from our notions of right and wrong against the goy- 
ernment of God;” I suppose Sir, you would have us 
reason without any notions of right and wrong? No 
doubt were we to do this your notions of theology 
would be as reasonable as any other. But you add 
“ God can and does govern, with reference to the ‘ gen- 
cral good’ of all his creatures.” I thank you for this 
statement. Allow this to be true, and I have no dis- 
position to reason against the government of God, nor 
even against yourself.. It cannot be for your “general 
good” to t e made endlessly miserable, nor for the “ gen- 
eral geod” efany othercreature. “God governs with 
reference to the general good of all his creatures,” 
all then myst receive more happiness than misery from 
their creation, This, Sir, is all for which I have eon- 
tended. Sir, be on your gard, you may become a 
Universalist before you are aware of it. 

You seem to think “ we should not place toe high an 
estimation upon ourselves as individuals when weigh- 
ed in the ballance of the whole.” Very good advice; 
but what is the whole but an aggregate of individuals? 
And if the interest of the individuals be disregarded, 
how much attention is paid to the interest of the 
whole, -I do not suppose that an individual is all in 
ell. But I do suppose that God in the multiplicity of 
his affairs, will not become so confused as to neglect 
any individual, He pays the same attention to every 
individual as he would, had that individual been the 
only one created, As very well expressed by Pope in 
the following lines which you have furnished me 
thouch applied as ifin refntation of yourself. 





“ Who sees with equal eye as God of alll, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall; : 
Atoms or systems into ruin harled; 

And now a bubble burst and now a world” 

With regard to what you say of * Annanias 
phira,” I wish you to inform me where was the justice 
iu killing them if they received no benefit front being 
killed? You ask me “with what propriety do the 
scriptures call the punishment of the wicked-the éurse 
of the divine law.” Not recollecting the passages of 
scripture to which you refer, I reseF¥e my answer un¢ 
til you produce them. You wish to know * if that 
can be a curse which is the only effectual thing that Al- 
mighty Wisdom oan devise to prepare the finally im- 
penitent for happiness?” | should think not. If my 
creed be true you say “ the sinner will enjoy a. much 
more effectual means of salvation in hell'than ever he 
did on earth.” Suppose he does, have you any objec- 
tions? I think you ought rather rejoice at the prospect 
that he who was incorrigible here, wiil be reformed 
hereafter. Certainly I discover nothing inthis which 
should pain a good christian, do you? But thisds mere- 
ly gratuitous. I have never said any thing about sin- 
ners being reformed in hell, and certainly: did not 
know it was a part of my creed till you thus informed 
Me. 

But you seem troubled to ascertain how, if punish- 
ment terminate in good, it can be called a “curse.” — 
Now suppose you should drop that term and admit 
man never was cursed what would be the harm? A 
command I think was once given towthis effect. “ Bless 
and curse not.” Let us obey the command. You 
think the “ plan of redemption” more fully illustrates 
the glory of God than creation. © It may be so, though 
I know not what that has (o do with this controversy. 
“ But according to my hypothesis it is reserved for hell- 
fire to eclipse the whole.” This is something new to 
me. And you are confident that “ when the celestial 
beings bring forth the headstone and some are crying 
grace, grace, unto it, others will cry, fire, fire? This 
Sir, will remind us of a Methodist Camp Meeting 
scene, and do you think a recollection of one of those 
scenes will be unpleasant to you in another world? 

“ But seriously, I appeal to every unprejudiced miad 
wits what kind of propriety, hell-fire or any punish- 
ment which is necessarily inflicted on the wicked, can 
be calied a curse, so long as it is not only necessary, but 
absolutely essential to their eternal happiness?” Seri- 
ously then,*'l would also appeal to every unprejudi- 
ced mind with what kind of propriety” a God of love, 
who “governs with reference to. the ‘ general good’ of 
all his creatures” can be supposed to “curse” any of 
those for whose * general good” he governs ! 

You say you * have never seen an answer to the de- 
claration our Lord made to Judas that would weigh 
one straw in the scale of common sense.”” Alas for the 
credit of the Methodist commentator, “ the greatest 
Divine” as you once told me,“ in the world,” the re- 
ally erudite Dr. Adam Clark, He has given a long 
dissertation on this subject, and had he always been as 
judicious and as correct he might have justified your 
eulogium. But this passege will avait vou nething.— 
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Dare you say the sinner who repents.of his sins, will 
not be saved ? Presuming you will not deny what you 
profess to bélieve, and what may be so easily proved> 
it is enough to say Judas repented and threw from him 
the wages of iniquity. To the particular passage you 
have quoted, “It had been good for that man had he 
never beenborn,” I reply it wasa proverbial expres- 
Sion, common to the Jews in our Saviour’s time and 
Means nothing more than that the person of whom it is 
spoken will be exposed to some great and severe evil. 
This is abundantly proved by your own commentator, 
Dr. A. Clarke, and consequently need not be labored 
by me. 

“WM this does not satisfy you, answer me the following 
queries, Jujlas was indeed one that was lost, but Je- 
ads. came to seek.and to save that which was lost, will 
he find Judas? Christ said to his disciples, Judas be- 
ing one, hereafter “ye shall sit upon twelve thrones 
jndging the twelve tribes of Israel.” Will Jesus per- 
form his promise > If he dees, will Judas remain ctern- 
ally in hell? f shall dismiss your letter, with only a 
slight remark, you have said much about “ hell” and 
hell-fire. I donot wonder at this. It is the principal 
ingredient in your creed, and makes the principal 
theme for all the declamation for which your preachers 
stand pre-eminent. Do not misunderstand me. I look 
upon the Methodists as [do upon all other denomina- 
tions who embrace the notion of endless misery, as be- 
ing sometimes pretty good people, but defending « 
most shameful creed. You will remember in your 
future letters that ham not a “ hell-fire” preacher, and 
therefore it will be unnecessary to attribute the no- 
tion to me. 

I wish you to take my views from my own writings. 
I am not accountable for the sins of others, nor are 
their virtues to be attributed to me. I shall hereafter 
proseed with my direct proof of the doctrine of Uni- 
versal salvation and notice your objections as you pre- 
sent them. You will have the goodness to review 
your lust letter, and poirt out wherever | may have 


done you injustice. Yours, &c. 
O. A. Browsson. 








MR. REESE’S LETTER. 

‘Towards the writer of the letter in to-day’s 
Advocate, signed W. I. Reese, we profess no 
other sentiments than those of friendship and 
ardent desire for his prosperity and usefulness 
in the cause of truth and humanity. We re- 
spect his talents, his virtues and his indefatiga- 
ble industty. We rejoice to héar his labours 
in the place of his residence, are eminently 
blessed, to the spread of that doctrine, and to 
the building up of that cause, which we hold 
dear and which we believe is calculated to pro- 
mote the best interests of tle human race. 

It is true we think Mr. Reese has a little too 
much of thé leaven of orthodoxy, that his men- 
tal vision in some respects is enveloped by a 
misty atmosphere, and thatshe is too tender, or 
has too much sensibility, on some speculative 
points of polemical theology. Our readers may 
discoyer gome wermth of feeling in the letter 








he has ad@ressed us. They may, perhaps, dis- 
cover some expressions and some charges, 
which persons, not skilled in sectarian contro- 
versy, might deem rather inconsistent with the 
“‘ meekness of the Gospel and the candour true 
philosophy always inspires,” and some things 
which are not dissimilar to personal abuse.—~ 
But they must not be too hard upon one who 
not having argumeut, truth nor reason on his 
side, chooses to let off his battery at the person 
of his opponent, rather than to be beaten or to 
fail of gaining his cause. Every thing of this 
kind, we hope, our readers will attribute to our 
friend’s abhorrence of every species of Infideli- 
ty and to his iaudable zeal for the Gospel of 
Christ. 

His letter has made us look ridiculous enough, 
but we shall not mind the garb so far as it is 
poe: We will simply tell him, it will not 

e necessary for him to write Mr. Doubleday 
to correct the matter of the Advocate. The 
Editor is responsible for what appears in our 
paper, and if any one is dissatisfied with what 
it contains, he is to be blamed, and not Mr. 
Doubleday. We can but smile at the insinua- 
tion we are “betraying” the cause of Christ, 
and while we are conscious of our honesty (ho- 
nesty being the first article in our creed,) we 
shall not trouble ourself at friend Reese’s charge 
of dishonesty; and we strongly suspect that if 
we had been Jess honest we should have been 
less censured. 

The letter labours with some art, with some 
zeal and less plausibility to fasten upon us ‘the 
charge of Atheism. This charge is supported 
im the following manner : First, we reduce the 
standard of inspiration too low, or we admit on- 
ly a natural inspiration. Second. [f our stan- 
dard of inspiration is correct, we do not admit 
enough of the bible to be inspired. Third. We 
deny nature is able to teacle the existence of 
God, that being taught only by revelation. 
Therefore we must be an Atheist ; for if na- 
ture does not teach his existence, and there be 
only a natural inspiration, then certainly we 
have no evidence of the existence of God, and 
if we believe, we must be very credulous—a 
charge he thinks we should not be willing to 
admit.—And so we think. 

This statement, we believe, contains the full 
force of Mr. Reese’s objections. If we remove 
this he must withdraw his charge, as we doubt 
not he will be ready to do. Since we received 
his letter we have reviewed all our articles to 
which exceptions are taken, and find them all 
to be parts of unfinished discussions. Perhaps 
had our frien:!s waited a little longer their un- 
easiness would have been removed. And, for 
the life of us, we cannot perceive why our 
friends should have been alarmed. We have 
uniformly encouraged free enquiry, we have 
insisted upon our readers examining for them- 
selves, and that they should abide the conyic- 
tions of their own minds. Now had they be- 
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lieved that “ errour is harmless whem reason is 
free to combat it,” they would not have cried, 
even if we had adyanced some erroneous no- 
tions. 

We have an objection—a strong objection 
to Mr. R.’s mode of argument. It is crushing 
us with the might of authority, sileacing our 
voice by the dicta of othertimes. He calls not 
in question the correctness of our statements, 
he presume not to accuse us of misstating a sin- 
gle fact ; it is only our opinions are supposed 
by him to be contradictory to each other, and 
to a certain notion which somebody has belie- 
ved. Itis not enough to tell us such a senti- 
ment contradicts the bible, or disproves the ex- 
istence of God ; but is that sentiment true ? Is 
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it based on fact? If it be itis enough : no mat- | 


ter what it contradicts. He who cannot say so, 
he who will deny fact, or labour to explain it 
away, is more in love with his own opinions 
than he is with truth. 

Mr. Reese, unintentiona!ly we presume, has 
taken a very ungenerous ground with us. 
There is no way except a man’s own declar- 
ation, by which you can ascertain what is his 
belief: now this we are denied. For, though 
we should “ assert a thousand times we believe 
in God,” it seems we are not to be credited. 
It is a matter of wonder, Mr. Reese should be- 
lieve us to be an Atheist upon so slight evi- 
dence as our own declaration. We have as- 
serted time after time that we believed in the 
existence of God, and we never have, to our 
knowledge, used a single ex pression which im- 
plies any thing different. Candour would take 
us at our profession, and charitably conclude 
if our premises involved a denial of the exfst- 
ence of God, we were not aware of the con- 
sequences. 

But our premises, it is supposed, lead to 
Atheism. What are these premises? Nature 
does not teach the existence of God. Revela- 
tion teaches his existence. Inspiration is an 
extraordinary impulse which enabled the sa- 
cred writers to do and to say what none others 
ever did or ever could have done under other 
circumstances. Only the doctrinal parts of 
the New Testament are inspired, because the 
Old is most superceded by the New. There- 


| doctrine of Christ.” 








fore we do not believe in the existence of God. | 
Now this to us is no reason at all, and unless a | 


man be inspired he can perceive no connec- 
tion between the premises and the conclusion. 


' do 


For ourself we should think there was as much | 


probability of discovering the philosopher’s 
stone as of finding any. 

But we will bear with our friend. He shall 
have “ jine upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept.” The premises shall be exemiacd ia de- 
tail. First of inspiration. The question now 


| 


is, not what is inspiration, but what have we | 


laid itdown to be. “A suggestion to the mind 
of a person, made by a holy spirit in uot a su- 


pernatural, but an extraordinary manner. The | 
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person inspired feels a certain imipa i 
enables him to do & to say what he never eou! 
have done under any other circumstances.”: .. 

This is the view we have given in our ; 
on inspiration. By “holy spirit” we oe 
stand holy power, or energy in general, but 
more particularly the power, energy or spi 
by which Christ and his apostles performed _ 
their miracles. The sacred writers it is com- . 
monly supposed were inspired by the. Holy” 
Ghost. By the “Holy Ghost” Mr. Reese 
understands the “holy doctrine of Christ.” 
(see his controversy with A, Gospel Adv. vol. 
5.) And, we understand by it, that holy en- 
ergy which God gave in an extraordinary man- 
ner to his Son and to the apostles. By this we 
supposed them to be inspired. . Reese 
must suppose they were inspired by the “ holy 
Our readers may deter- 
mine which exalts inspiration the most. 

But we do not “ call inspiration supernatur- 
al, but extraordinary.” True: and because 
not knowing the full extent of nature we were 
diffident about pronouncing a thing abeve na- 
ture. Second. Because, though the power 
which governed the mind of the inspired mi 
be supernatural, we believed the know 
was communicated through the medium of 


a 








| natural organs. That is, the men who “ spoke 


as they were moved” were natural men, men 
like others, subject to the same frailties, liable 
to the same errours as others, only as they were 
preserved by this extraordinary influence. Now 
as we did not profess to understand exactly the 
process, we used the term extraordinary, as be- 
ing a more indefinite term than supernatural, 
and consequently admitting a greater latitude 
of meaning. Third. Because the word extra- 


| ordinary may mean as much as the other term, 


or at least we have been in the habit of usin 
it in the same sense which many do the wor 
supernatural. The Christian world, for three 
or four hundred years quarrelled about a single 
diphthong : we do not intend to follow that ex- 
ample. Mr. R. may use the term supernat- 
ural if he pleases. We have never said we 
believed it improper. We have only said we 
preferred another term. The one we prefeg- 
red means out of the ordinary mode ; and in the 
place we used it, means that the sacred writers 
did not receive their knowledge as other men 
But, in an extraordinary manner, by the 
influence of a (or the) holy spirit, which sug- 
gested to their minds what to say. Mr. Reese 
says this is netural: it may be so. Let him 
prove itis natural. We know nothing in na- 
ture like it. We have never seen any onein- 
spired in this manner. If Mr. Reese has he 
may bring forward the facts—we will listen. 
2nd The second objection is that we de 

admit enough of the bible is inspired. . 
Reese says, in a letter, published in the 2nd 
No. of the Evangelical Magazine—a letter de- 
signed as cautionary to ourself, that he “ knows 
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' believe the whole to be inspired : now we may 
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of no Universalist who believes every word of 
the Bible to be inspired.” Mr. R. professes 
to be a Universalist, consequently he does not 





both be wrong. But that is nothing to‘the pre- 
sent discussion. The only difference between 
Mr. - Reese and ourse!f on this point, is that we 
do not believe quite so many words are inspi- 


“ged in a book, which he admits is not all in- 
“spired, as he does. 


If Mr. R. can say the bi- 

le contains ten uninspired words and still be a 
believer in the book, shall we be denied that 
appellation because we think it very probable 
it contains a dozen words which were not in- 
spired? Mr. R. admits a part of the bible is 
inspired. Sodowe. He exercises his judge- 
ment as to which part that is, may not we do 
the same ? 

But Mr. R. says we “ must admit the pro- 
phetical wiitings.”” We have said nothing about 
these. We said in our Essay, “ as the doctri- 
nal parts of the Old Testament are mostly su- 
perceded by the New, we consider as inspired 
only the doctrinal parts of the New Testa- 
ment.” What were our reasons’? Because 
the old was false ? By no means. But because 
the old had been mostly superceded by the 
new. The oldis like a law repealed. It is no 
longer inforce. The Christian scriptures are 
an improved edition of the Jewish ; and to us 
it seems no mark of wisdom, to cling to that 
which is confessedly imperfect, when that 
which is perfect is come. The old doubtless 
contains truth, many notices of the revelation 
of God, but the new testament must be consult- 
ed to find which the parts are, for the old has 
no authority except sanctioned by the new. 
This is what we have uniformly taught on this 
subject. 

But the prophets.— We confess our inability 
to understand a prophet’s language. Their 
words no doubt have meaning—very important 
meaning, but we know not what it is. But 
as most Divines admit the event must deter. 
mine the prophecy, and not the prophecy the 
event, we shall leave all prophecies to the 
events to be ascertained by them whether true 
or false. It is said the principal use of proph- 
ecy is after the event, that we recognize in its 
fulfilment the wisdom of the Being who pre- 
dicted. The passages from the prophets, cited 
by Mr. Reese, doubtless mean what he says, 
but it required the inspiration of the New 
Testament to diseoverit. Ourdull sense would 
never have dreamed of any such similitude 
had not a voice from heaven thus proclaimed ; 
and unless that voice is again heard we dare 
not flatter ourselves we shall be able to under- 
stand. the enigmas of the prophets. Mr. R. may 
erstand them. It is well: we would that 

; but we do not. Perhaps we-are not 
ly discerned. 

Bat, let this pass. Mr.-R.’s principal ob- 
jection arises from the supposed fact, to admit 


we 





no more than we do, is inspired, prevents us 
from maintaining the existence of aGod. But 
this objection is slight. Were the bible de- 
stroyed, the evidence of the existence of a God 
would remain, and that too without admitting 
nature can teach his existence. Had we asser- 
ted that none of the bible was inspired, Mr. 
R. could not have proved us an Atheist, even 
from our own premises. This will soon ap- 
pear. 

3d. Mr. R. alleges that we assert nature 
cannot teach the idea of God. We do: that is 
to us, to our mind, though we do not deny that 
itmay to others. But Mr. R. has also quoted 
some passages from our Essays which seem to 
assert that nature can teach the existence of 
God. We need not repeat the passages. Oue 
set of passages assert nature cannot teach the 
existence of God, the other that nature does 
teach the existence of “‘ some Mysterious Pow- 
er, some Mighty Energy which prevades the 
whole, and enables the universe to present its 
varions and ever-varying phenomena.” But 
is there not a contradiction here? None. By 
the term God we understand a. Being sepa- 
rate from nature, intelligent, independent, who 
originated uature and exerts a voluntary con- 
trol over it. By the power or energy which 
expressions we use, we mean nothing more 
than the great active principle we every where 
see exerted. This power is indeed God, but 
nature could not teach us that fact, nature can- 
not teach his personality and his voluntary con- 
trol over the universe. This distinction is im~- 
portant. We may have produced some ambi- 
guity by not having always regarded it. This 
mizhty Power or Energy is taught by nature, 
and every Atheist may admit it. But, the oth- 
er ideas, which we believe are essential to the 
term Gop, as all Theists understand the term, 
we teach are learned not from nature, but from 
revelation. 

But we say, “ man wherever beheld no mat- 
terin what age or what country, recognizes an 
Overruling Power cn whom he is dependent, 
and to whom he believes himself to owe alle- 
giance.” True, and we meau man in every 
age and in every country of the world, believes 
in the existence of God. We believe this, 
not in the sense which nature may be said to 
teach a sort of philosophical God, but in the 
sense in which revelation teaches his existence. 
But we admit “ only the doctrinal parts of the 
New Testament are inspired.”” True. But the 
above assertion teaches the belief of a. God 
was in the world before the New Testament 
was writter. True, and we believe also be- 
fore the oid was written. How shall we rec- 
oncile this? Very simply. 

We have no where taught we are depen- 
dent on inspiration for our ideas ef God, but 
on revelation. The theological notions of the 


Bible, whether you speak of the new or of the | 


old, are older than the book in which they 
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are written ; and we would not be supposed 
such a consummate fool as to say man in every 
age believed in God, and yet the idea of a God 
was never in the world till the time of Jesus 
Christ. Now in our vocabulary the bible and 
revelation ato not synonymous terms. We con- 
sider revelation a communication made from 
God te man, and made in the early ages of the 
world. Being made before the dispersion of 
mankind, it was easily carried with them as 
they wandered from each other, and thus be- 
came spread over the earth. The sacred books 
of all nations exhibit some traces of it, though 
the most pure and authentick accounts of it are 
found in the Jewish and Christian scriptures. 
The doctrinal parts of the New Testament 
teach what this revelation was. Here our 
friend Reese will learn the revelation which 
teaches us the existence of God. But as this 
revelation becaie corrupted by ail nations, so 
that it was nearly useless, about two thousand 
years ego, God sent his own Son and his disci- 
ples to separate what was true from what was 
false, and to tell us plainly what is truth. This 
is found in the New Testament. Hence this 
is the book which we consider as inspired or as 
authoritative. The old contains much truth; 
the sacred books of the Hiudoos and of the an- 
cient Persians also contain much truth ; but the 
Christian scriptures teach us to separate what 
is true from what is false in those books. 

Our reasons for admitting this early revela- 
tion, are 1. The early notices we find of a Be- 
ing denominated God. These notices could not 
have been learned from nature alone. 2. If we 
say the idea of God is not derived from a con- 
templaiion of nature, we must say it is either a 
self evident proposition or else it is taught by 
revelation. If we say nature teaches it we su- 
persede the necessity of revelation, but for rev- 
elation Mr. Reese contends as well as we. If 
we say it is a self evident proposition, we must 
say that it cannot be doubted. For no one can 
doubt a self evident proposition. But this is 
doubted as Mr. R. will admit, for he supposes 
we are of the number who doubt. This there- 
fore cannot be admitted. We must then say it 
was taught by revelation, and none later than 
the one we have supposed will meet the exi- 
gencies of the case. 

3. Because the identity of all religions point 
to a common origin, even in those particulars 
which all competent judges admit are not 
taught by nature. 4. Because all Divines 
whether ancient or modern, with whom we are 
acquainted admit, and not only admit, but con- 
tend for this early revelation. And, 5 because 
deny us this, and we shall renounce our faith 
in Christianity, er in its being a divine institu- 
tion. Every moral precept and every doctrinal 
sentiment found in the New Testament, is older 
than the Christian era by hundreds of years, 
and many of them older than the oldest book 
in the old testament itself. Now deny these 
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sentiments were taught by an early revelation, 
you deny the Christian doctrines weretaught 
by revelation. All admit the Christian doc- | 
trines are amply sufficient. If these were all 
learned without inspiration, what, let us ask, 
was the necessity of any revelation at all ? 

Our views on this subject are now given. We 
think they are easily reconciled. We have. 4 
taught, first, Nature cannot originate the idea, 
of God in our minds. 2. Revelation assures 
us there is a God. 3. This revelation. was 
made in the infancy of the world by our heay- 
enly Father to his children. 4. Only the doc- 
trinal parts of the New Testament are — 
consequently the only safe authority for deter- 
mining what the original revelation taught. 5. 
Inspiration is a certain impulse givép to the 
mind, by a holy spirit, power or energy, or the 
holy spirit by which Christ performed his mira- 


| cles. This holy spirit breathes into or suggests 


to the minds of the inspired, what to say, and 
the inspired persons spoke what the “ govern- 
ing power of their minds,” or the perticular 
frame or “ disposition” of their minds deter- 
mined. These five positions harmonize with 
each other. And we are ready to defend any 
of them or all of them. But this we are not 
yet called upon to do. We mean to be always 
ready to give a reason of the hope that isin us 
to every one that shall ask. . 

We trust what we have said will convince 
our readers'that we may be a firm believer in 
the Gospel of Christ notwithstanding Mr..R’s. 
formidable objections. We suppose our readers 
to have some mind for themselves. We have 
not descended into every minutiz as though we 
were dissecting musquito bills. We have given 
general principles, which we intend to carry 
out in detail as we progress with our paper. 
We claim no exemption from the common frail- 
ties of our race, nor do we ask.any extraordi- 
nary indulgence. We have professed the Chris- 
tian religion, and we advocate it as we under- 
stand it. If we understand it wrong then show 
us our errour, and not at first brand us Infidel 
or Atheist. For ourself we despise these cant 
appellations, and were none but ourself con- 
cerned we should be ashamed to attempt to 
show them misapplied. 

We are aware of the feelings of Universalists. 
We know very well they have a sensativeness 
peculiar to those who consider themselves the 
minority. We know they tremble at almost 
every sentiment which is advanced lest the or- 
thodox gain some advantage over them. Hence 
they often treat with extreme, illiberality. the 
most deserving, because the most honest and 
independent, of their preachers. They do this 
not because they dislike the sentiments advan~ 
ced but because they fear else-will. 
We often meet with this and we just as often 
despise it. We were born free, we have main- 
tained our freedom, and when we cannot, we 
will pray we may no longer live. 
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“Mr. R. says he does not “‘ blame us for our 
sentiments.” We are very glad-he does not. 
§ It might be mortifying indeed to be blamed by 
’ him. He is no doubt sincere in this, but if he 
has ever thought as far, he would doubtless 
with ‘Dean Swift, tell us to keep our opinion 
to. ourself.. Duly grately for this liberality in 
friend Reese, we must assure him it never once 
ecurred to us, when writing the articles in 
question or when forming our sentiments to en- 
quire whether we should become obnoxious to 
his blame or praise. He will pardon us for this 
| Oversight. 

Mr. R. says we were once “ an avowed Athe- 
ist.”This is something new to us, but he doubt- 
less knows, and if he can make our readers be- 
lieve weywere once an Atheist it will help him 
very much to make them believe we are one 
now. He is welcome to, all he can gain by this. 
We will tell him we were once a Presbyterian 
and that we consider worse than Atheism. But 
we are not now, and we feel not ashamed to 
acknowledge ourself wiser to-day than we were 

Mday. He says too we “ ‘renounced our 
lief in the scriptures a few months before we 
became the editor of the Advocate.” Mr. R. 
however is not anxious to prove we are not a 
believer in Christianity. He then did not state 
this for that purpose. Ono. It was only to 
make the publick believe we are dishonest. 
Suppose it was so, what then ? Is that a certain 
argument we do not believe now? Our reli- 
gious faith ig between us and our God, and we 
have formed it too, after long and painful re- 
search, and while clothed with the mantle of 
our own conscious integrity, we shall not start 
at such feeble missiles from him. "Yet we think 
the venom of the shaft exceeds the vigour of 
the bow. 





CHURCH AND STATE.—NO. 2. 

Some time since we published an article, 
under the above head, and promised to remark 
still further upon the subject, as we should find 
leisure. We have been prevented from con- 
tinuing our remarks for the want of room, but 
we will assure our readers and our orthodox 
friends generally, that we _ not, and proba- 
bly ahall not aba abandon the subject. 

We have already stated that we did not 
think a union of Church and State, the particu- 
lar object of clerical ambition, that they aimed 
at a higher object, designing to make the state 
bow to the church and statesmen obey the dic- 
tation of priests. The Presbyterian would re- 
volt at the idea of being a Presbyterian if the 


law compelled him to be one ; and should this | 


government ever make the requisition, he would | ages which hung with horrid night over the 
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exhibit all the turbulence of John Knox, and 


for 
ion his Cameronean ancestors. But the 


Presbyterian while free to embrace what reli- 
he pleases for himself, has never shown 
Fimneett unwilling to force his religion upon 


t we know, the unconquerable rebell- | 


others. He doubtless would have no. objec- 
tion, that government should give him the 
means to reuder contemptible ali who do not 
choose to adopt his faith. 

The measures which haye been adopted are 
of a dangerous character.— Measures whieh if 
uot soon overthrown, willone day doom our much 
loved country, to expe rience the sad reverses 
which have blackened the history of all others. 
Of all crafts priest-craft is the most subtle in 
its designs, the most successful in its measures, 
and the most dreadful in its influence. 

The history of the past should warn the pre- 
sent. Saul the first and best of the Kings of 
{srael, was opposed, ‘was branded with re- 
proach, lost his kingdom and his life merely be- 

-ause he did not choose to be a tool of the priests 
Of his nation. David, a king unprincipled and 
pusillanimous, an adulterer and a murderer, 
was raised to his throne and supported on it, 
pronounced a man after God’s own heart, for 
no other known virtue, than devotion to the 
Priest. The whole history of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah clearly demonstrate the dan- 
ger of an overgrown and ambitious priesthood. 
They oppressed the people. Plotted with the 
enemies of the nations, and were seldom una- 
ble to have the nation conquered by some pet- 
ty neighbour. They screenéd themselves 
from indignation by saying God was angry 
because they went after idols and therefore sold 
them into the power of their enemies to be 
punished. ‘There is no doubt they were sold, 
and just as little that the priests took care-to 
secure the-price. 

The Christian Charch started withoub any 
patronage of State. At first, weak, it depend- 
ed on divine protection and the force of persua- 
sion. But vot contented with this, they soon 
organized themselves into a separate govern- 
ment, formed a sort of republick, governed by 
their bishops. Organizing their body more 
artfully, cementing it more firmly, and con- 
centrating its power, they were at length ena- 
bled to place at their head the Emperor of 
Rome, and to have their religion established as 
the religion of the Empire. Under Constan- 
tine the Church triumphed, but the triumph of 
the Church was the downfall of the Empire. 
The Emperours turned bishops, invaded with 
impunity the few rights left the people, and 
neglected the welfare of their subjects to set- 
tle the question, either by the arguments of 
reason or the sword, whether Christ was of 
the same or a like substance with the Father? 
With bishops for their ministers and ecclesias- 
ticks for counsellors they hastened the dark 


world. 
What are we doing now? Our clergy are at 


' work. They have a government separate 


from the State. They have disciplined or are 
disciplining their followers, amassing vast 
funds, which they hold independent of the 
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State, they are preparing a powerful army, un- 





der. skillful leaders, and for what ? Yes for We ought also to take imto our account the ha- 


what ? 
We think one government enough for one 
ple. ‘ No man can serve two masters.””— 
Ko than can serve the priest and be true to the 
civil government, at least, to a civil govern- 
ment like ours. The clergy, who have organ- 
ized the government to which we allude, and 
which must be termed an ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, have few feelings in common with 
the spirit of republicanism. Look at the plan 
of this government. It consists, first, of indi- 
vidual churches, governed by certain individu- 
als, termed elders. These elders with the 
church which they govern are accountable to 
the Presbytery, which is composed of minis- 
ters and ruling elders from the individual 
churches. This Presbytery is accountable for 
its measures to the Synod, which is composed 
of delegates from the several Presbyteries.— 
The Synod in its turn to the General Assem- 
bly, which is composed, if we mistake not, of 


delegates from all the Synods in the U. States# leaders of the church mentioned, have the dis- 


From this rapid sketch it may easily be seen 
the Presbyterians have a very well organized 


government.—A government which exerts a | 


more powerful control over the true believer 
or is deemed more binding by him, than our 
national and state governments. Ask the con- 
scientious Presbyterian which of the two gov- 
ernments he ought toobey in case they should 
happen to clash, and he will readily say, the 
‘+ ecclesiastical,” for he is bound to obey God 
rather than man. Should then this ecclesias- 
tical government have views different from 
thosé entertained by our civil government, it 
may easily be told on which side will be found 
the adherents, or the members of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment. 

Now it should be borne in mind the “ Gen- 
eral Assembly” is in fact, the supreme govern- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church. From it 
there is no appeal, and it is difficult to conceive 
even that the people can overrule its measures, 
unless they rise en masse and say “ we will 
not hear the clergymen of which it is compos- 
ed preach.” But then the clergy need only 
threaten the rebels with excommunication and 
with the fire of hell, to recall them to obedi- 
ence. This“ Assembly” consists of individu- 
als from all parts of the country, they can meet 
in secret conclave, adopt such measures as they 
choose. By private circulars they can fix the 
duty of every clergyman of their denomination, 
and they will never want for means to excom- 
municate and destroy any one who has the 


boldness to disobey or to refuse to support their , 


measures. 

If a church rebels that can be excommuni- 
cated, so of a Presbytery or of aSynod. When 
we consider the terrour there is in excomntu- 
nication from the church of God, to every sin- 
ceré Presbyterian, we may form some idea of 

























the control this assembly has over the church. 


bitual deference to the clergy, teverenee for, 
their persons and -conviction of their i 4 
tance, in saving the soul, which inspire the 
breast of every trce believer and faithfal mem» 
ber, then we may without much difficulty, 
ceive it no hard matter for this ; to 
bring nearly the whole body of their church)” 
into their measures—and when the measures 
are to aggrandize the churth we shall, find none 
to dissent among the whole body. — 
No one will deny such a government as this, 
tho’, professing obedience to the powers that be. 
is not dangerous, only when their leaders will 
adopt no dangerous measures or have power to 
effect. We may see then on what a brittle thread’ 
is suspended our liberty. Give this Church 
the exquisite kind of leaders and sufficient pow- 
er, and they may dictate every measure of gov- 
ernment, blast the reputation of every 5 negate 
man who refuses to bow to them. € pro- 
se to show in our future numbers that the 


position and are fast acquiring the power, to 
control our civil government. 





Will Br. Reese or Br. Flagler inform us to 
what place the Genesee Association stands 
journed? We have been once informed, 
the notice has been mislaid, and we have. for- 
gutten.—EbiTor. a + 





AccipENT.—Drowned in the Nine-Mile 
Creek in Marcellus, Onondaga yon the 
twenty-third ult., John Shepherd Jun. aged 
sixteen. He was a son of Mr. John Shepherd 
of Marcellus. The funeral was attended on 
the twenty-fourth : a sermon was delivered by 
Br. Chase, from Job xiv. 14. “If a man die 
shall he not live again?” [ Communicated.} 





THE FOLLOWING Books ARE FOR SALE AT 
THIS OFFICE. 
Kneeland’s Greek and Eng. Testament, 


’ Lectures, 
Balfour’s 1st and 2d Inquiry, 
Do. Essays, 


Do. _ Reply to Sabine, 

Do do. to Allen, 
Ballou on Atonement, 

Do. notes on Parables, 
Light of Truth, 
Canfield’s ne ' 
Ancient History of Universalism, by H. Bal- 

lou 2d, 
History of Universalism, by T. Brown. 

Together with a variety of pamphlets pnb- 
‘lished by distinguished Universalists. 

above books are chiefly so well known that any 
recommendation from us would be superfluous. 
| Ancient History of Universalism is a new 
work, and one which all clagses of readers 
should be anxious to possess, 
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GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 





CONTROVERSY. 

We call the attention of our readers to the 
controversy commenced in to-day’s Advocate 
between Mr. Reese and ourself, as we trust 
they will peruse it with interest. It is nota 
quarrel, or any thing which should excite any 
alarm. Universalism, if we have not grossly 
misunderstood it, tolerates differences in opin- 
ion. At least, Universalists have contended 
for the right, not only to think for ourselves, but 
to express our honest*convictions, however dif- 
ferent they may be from the convictions of oth- 
ers; and we most sincerely hope, that, having 
advocated this long enough to become respec- 
table for their numbers and influence, they will 
not now find it necessary to follow the practice 
of others and forbid the exercise of this ines- 
timable right. 

Were we to ask what has given Universal- 
ists their present respectability, we should be 
compelled to point to the freedom and fearless- 
ness of their enquiries, to the boldness with 
which they have attacked existing ervours, and 
to the independence they have themselves ex- 
hibited, and which they have encouraged in 
others, as the true secret of our prosperity. We 
have run well for atime. Having begun in 
the spirit, are we so foolish as to think of being 
made perfect inthe flesh? For ourself we en- 
listed unde: the standard of free enquiry, with 
a determination to embrace TRUTH wherever 
found. We shall not desert ourstandard. If our 
brethren forsake it we shall regret their exam- 
ple, but we shall not follow it. Our motto is 
“< ONWARD,” and no entreaties shall change our 
resolutions, and no fears of growling bigotry, 
or pale timidity starting at her shadow, shall 
induce us to return to the “flesh pots of Egypt” 

We value a “free press’”’ as the most pow- 
erful engine in the emancipation of the world, 
but vain to talk of a “free press” when you 
cannot advance a speculative idea different 
from what others may embrace, without having 
the clergy threaten you with loss of patron- 
age, brand you with the vilest epithets, and 
exert all their influence to take from you the 
bread you need. Ours is and shall be, while 
we have any thing to do with it, a Free Press. 
Free inevery sense of the word. We will bow 
to no authority we do not believe just, and give 
our sanction to no sentiment which to us does 
not appear beneficial to man while here. 
Priests may growl, zealots may bark, 

“ Tray, Blanch, sweet heart, little dogs and all.” 
But, we shall persevere in the path conscience 
points, and exert what powers God has given 
us for the benefit of the human race. 

Every day are we more and more impressed 
with the importance of adhereing to a bold and 
independent course. The Christian Church 
is awfully corrupt. {ts influence as it exists is 
most painful to the benevolent mind, and deep- 
ly prejudicial to the best interest of society. 
Under its sanction there is now in the bosom of 





our own country, a foul conspiracy formed. A 
machine is constructed, if not “ instar montis” 
at least equally treacherous and destructive as 
that formed against the ancient walls of Troy. 
Our country is overrun with pious beggars— 
political doctrines the most dangerous are not 
only taught, but obeyed far as they can be; 
society after society with immense funds are 
springing up, their plans ripened by a secret 
correspondence between the most influential of 
a certain class of divines throughout the Un- 
ion. A few days the voleano will burst. Are 
we to be silent’ or to acknowledge their pow- 
er by the timidity and faint-heartedness with 
which we speak ? Let him who would basely 
betray Iris country and the rights of man, that 
he may kiss the great toe of a Pope, do it. But 
let the hand with which we write be stitf in 
death before we desert our post or betray such 
pusillanimity in its defence. 

We approve Christianity but we detest that 
which bears its name among a vast majority of 
those who are valled Christians. We believe 
a reformation needed, we have thrown in our 
mite to aid one. We would sooner have no 
religion than that which the many now em- 
brace. We may indeed be wrong in our views 
of what is truth. We will therefore listen to 
whatever others may offer though we must 
then have the privilege of consulting our own 
judgement, and abidirg its decision.—Ep. 








Rey. E. BEELS, Pierpont, Astabula county 
Ohio, is requested to send the publisher returns 
of his Agency. Some of our subscribers have 
informed us that tney have paid him, and we 
have received from him neither information or 
remittance. This request is extended to the 
Rev. Mr. SINCLAIR, Ohio, who appears also 
to have received money on account of the Ad- 
vocate, and has so long neglected to make re- 
turns that this notice is considered necessary. 
Several othe: Agents will be noticed as soon 
as the publisher has leisure to examine his ac- 
counts. 





The present is a momentous crisis. All sects 
are shaking. The religious world is convulsed. 
Atheism has opened her batteries. Skepticism 
is big with hopes. Catholick and Protestant 
Popery are plodding and plotting forthe supre- 
macy. The little and the great Popes are on 
tiptoe. Saints are praying for the Millennium ; 
myriads are labouring for itsintroduction. The 
Bible aud the Creeds are at war. There is no 
truce. Such is the present.—Christ. Baptist. 











iP The Gospel Advocate and Impartial Investigator, 
is published every other Saturday, by U.F.DoveLepar, 
(to whom all letters and communications must be ad- 
dressed, post.paid,) al $1 50 per annum, paynble in 
advance, to be increased to $2 00, of not pard within 
siz months. 
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